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Tue division of tendons fot the relief of lameness and deformity is now 
attracting no small degree of attention. While it is regarded by many 
as one of the greatest inprovements of modern surgery, there are others, 
perhaps, who contend, that all which is accomplished by it can be at- 
<8 as easily, with less suffering and danger, and in as short a peri 

of time, by suitable apparatus. | am not, however, | confess, prepared 
to subscribe to the latter opinion; though | would not deny that more 
can be effected by machinery in many cases of deformity than is gene- 


t is well known to those who have given the subject much atten- 
tion, that there was hardly any improvement in the mechanical means 
employed in the treatment of club-foot for more than two thousand 
years, from the time of Hippocrates to our own. Nor am | aware that 
anything valuable in this way has recently been invented. We cer- 
tainly know that deformities of a most painful and annoying character 
are now removed by a slight tion, and’ without a long and tedious 
confinement; and we know, also, that until the tice of this 
tion, numberless individuals, and some of them of the highest rank and 
most ample means, have carried similar deformities to their graves. 
Many such persons have expended large sums of money, and cheerfully 
endured the sufferings almost necessarily attendant on the long-continued 
application of complicated apparatus, in the hope of relief, but few of 
them have derived much benefit from these means, and most of them 
have remained cripples through life. No one will believe that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott or Lord Byron would have submitted to their infirmity as they 
did, if there had been in their time any known method of cure ; and it 
can now hardly be doubted, that they might have been cured by a slight 
operation, followed by a few weeks of confinement. ‘They certainly 
had access to the best science and skill of Europe, and they surely 
would aot have been slow to have availed themselves of them, if they 
could have done anything in their case. | 
It will be difficult, | ai sure, to persuade those who have divided ten- 
dons for various kinds of deformity, to abandon the operation, unless 
_ and efficacious can be found as substir 
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tute. If there be any such at the present moment, I am ignorant of 
it; and alto ignorant of any important objections that ean be made 
t is admitted that 


to the operation of tenotomy. a re-united tendon be- 
comes nearly, if not quite, as strong, pliable, and in all respects as use- 
ful, as one has not been divided. The operation as now performed 
stance, that I ain aware of, ive consequences ; 
hemorrhage is slight, and in no case, of which | have heard, has there 
been any tetanic symptoms after it. It is applicable to some kinds of 
deformity, as that of strabismus, to which no apparatus can be applied, 
and in most others | believe that it will make the mechanical means far 
more efficacious if it be done before their application. The benefit re- 
sulting from it, has not, perhaps, been equal in all cases to what was 
anticipated, but it has, | am confident, very often done more good than 
any bat the most sanguine would have expected. | 

Ay ised that the operation for club-foot 
was not at an earlier period; but I confess that I am rather as- 
tonished that it was attempted as soon as it was, when I consider the 
objections that were supposed to exist to it. In the first place, it was 
thought, till recently, that most cases of this deformity were the result 
of a malformation of the bony structure of the foot, and that the con- 
traction of the tendons was the consequence of this malformation. Now 
if this had been the efficient cause of the difficulty, it must be apparent 
that the mere division of one or more tendons would not be very likely 
to it. Itis to be sure, that should have 

vailed among intelligent surgeons, and it probably owed its origin to 
the club-feet of adults, or those of individuals who had some time 
walked on them, and not the club-feet of new-born infants. If the 
latter had been examined, it would have been found that there was in 
most cases but a slight change in the bony structure of the part, with a 
aren SS bones, and that the form of the bones dif- 
fered but little from that of those of the normal foot. 

There is another circumstance, too, that one would have thought suf- 
ficient to prevent the adoption of this erroneous opinion, and that is that 
club-foot is by no means always congenital; that it frequently follows 
disease that is attended with contraction of the tendons, and that it in- 
creases in degree from the mildest to the severest form. 

Notwithstanding all this, it is certain that the opinion to which I have | 
alluded was universally adopted, and was not called in question till the 
time of Scarpa. He attributed the difficulty to the right cause, muscu- 
lar action, and denied that there was any considerable deformity of 
the individual bones, except what arose from the preternatural mode in 
which the patient had been compelled to walk. He demonstrated in 
the clearest manner, as has been stated by Duval, that in most cases of 
club-foot the bones are not luxated, but merely drawn from their natural 
relations to each other. This he did in a memoir which he published 
in 1803. But few, if any, adopted his views, and the opinions of sur- 
Beons remained, till very recently, unchanged upon this point. The 
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present operation, therefore, would of course have been regarded 
it was intended. 

But admitting that a correct notion had been entertained of the nature 
of the deformity, there is another objection to the operation that proba- 
bly exerted a considerable influence. 1! allude to the difficulty with 

ich tendons were supposed to unite after having been divided. It 
was formerly thought that this could not be accomplished unless the di- 
vided ends were kept in close contact, and various contrivances were 
made to effect this in those cases in which there had been an accidental 
division of the tendo-Achillis. So that if a correct view had been taken 
of the nature of the trouble, surgeons would have been slow to adopt 
means of relief. itis now ascertained, however, that ten- 
dons, like other parts, readily unite, provided the separation of the di- 
vided parts is not much greater than ordinarily takes place. ‘This is 
usually accomplished in the tendo-Achillis in three to six weeks, 
the difference of time depending somewhat on the age and constitution 
of the patient. It has been satisfactorily ed by experiments on in- 
feriot animals, that union will take place if the separation of the divided 
ends of the tendon does not much exceed two inches. . 

There is another reason, probably, that had its effect in preventing 
gz “eng dea tenotomy, and that is the fear of producing tetanus by 
it. is formidable malady so often following wounds of tendons, 
would naturally make. surgeons cautious how they divided them, and 
though they must have seen numerous cases in which this took place 
from accident without any bad effect ensuing, they would not be eager 
to They did not seem to be a 
~ wou a te is always an alarming injury, its com vision is 
rarely followed by bad consequences. 

It will then, perhaps, be admitted, that it is not surprising that the 
operation of tenotomy was not attempted at an earlier period, and that 
consequently the highest degree of credit should be awarded to the dis- 
tinguished surgeon who has in our time satisfactorily shown by his own 
practice that it is both safe and useful. The few cases in which the 
operation was done before the tine of Stromeyer, either from the man- 
ner it which it was done, or the severe suffering consequent on it, or the 
length of time isite for a cure, or from some other cause not 
hitherto explained, had no effect in introducing it into general use. 

The first case of which there is any record, of a division of the tendo- 
tury at Frankfort, the operation was by a surgeon 
name of Lorenz. He divided the integuments over the tendon as well as 
the tendon itself, and the case is reported to have been ultimately successful. 
That the cure was not speedy is probable from the fact that the operation 
was not again attempted till the year 1811, about thirty years after, 
when Michaelis recommended a modification of it, consisting in a par- 


tial division of the tendon, and this he ts said to have practised with 
much success. About the same time Sartorius, of Nassau, published an 
account of an operation of this kind, but of a very severe character, 
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in which he exposed the tendon freely before he divided it, and then 
violently bent the foot on the leg and ruptured whatever tended to pre- 
vent the flexion. The recovery was not only tedious, but the joint be- 
came anchylosed. 1 am ignorant of the details of the operation in all 


uff 


of ting is not described in any of them. 
of the g 


Bag over the tendon, and i 
he attributes in a great measure want of success; the access of air 
to the divided ends of the tendon, he su , excited an undue degree 
of inflammation. ted, Boodle 

1816, on a nine years » he determined, i ible, to 
tha,” This ease he hes green at length in the volume 


and carried it completely through, so as to divide the skin on both sides 
to 


don, and he then with another knife, with a more curved edge, divided 
the itself.. But whether from the too great exposure of the ten- 
don or some other cause, the ends of it ulcerated, portions sloughed off, 
and abscesses formed in various parts of the limb. He never repeated 
the operation. It is said, however, that the patient ultimately recovered, 
but it is apparent from the account that his cure was tedious, and that 
his sufferings were great. In fact, Delpech says, in concluding his no- 
tice of the case, which he published seven years after the operation, 
“The patient now enjoys perfect health ; and with the aid of a suitable 
apperatus, which it is my intention he should wear for many years to 
come, he excites, by his rapid and. confident mode of walking, the as- 
tonishment and admiration of all who knew him before the operation.” 
If the ee case was to be ae re favorable, it shes sur- 
even, t operation was not repeated, for as much, probably, might 

wy tom gained in the same length of time by proper apparatus and 
manipulations, without suffering or hazard to the patient. deformity 
was that of pes equinus, and | am confident that | have seen a patient 
on whom I have performed Stromeyer’s operation for this difficulty, in a 
far better condition, without having suffered at all, at the end of seven 
weeks, than Delpech’s patient was at the end of seven years. 

Such a result was not likely to bring the operation into use, and in 
fact it does not appear that it was again attempted till it was performed 
by Stromeyer, of Hanover, in 1831. His method, however, was some- 
what different, and has been crowned with the most signal success. He 
makes the external wound as small as possible, and does not, if it can 
be avoided, carry the incision through the opposite side of the integu- 
ments.. ‘The great secret of the success seems to be in making the 
Operation in a great measure what it has been called, a sub-cutaneous 
one ; the failure in the former cases having arisen, apparently, from the 
free incision of the integuments and the consequent exposure of the 


these cases. have never seen the original accounts; bul Deipect 
states that they are very imperfectly given, and tl 
H 
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The tendo-Achillis, as is well known, is by no means the only one 
that is the subject of operation. Those of the ham, the fingers, the 
fore-arm, the neck and the eye, have been divided with the happiest 
necessary, for the removal of lameness and deformity, and for this pur- 
the fascia, muscles and ligaments of many parts have been sub- 
to a like operation, not only without producing any unpleasant 
but frequently with the best results. 
It is feared by many that this operation may be carried too far, or, in 


other words, that it may be resorted to in cases in which it can do no 
good, but may do mischief. But an argument drawn from its abuse 
should have but little weight; a similar one might be urged against a 
always safe and often useful in the hands of a skilful man, and it should 
be attempted by none other. 

My own experience with the operation has not been sufficiently exten- 
sive to make it of much value. But such as it is, it is altogether in its favor, 
During the year past I have operated in thirteen cases ; eight of these 
were of that kind of deformity known the name of varus, 
ches of 0 of the knee-joint conse- 
quent on ial in - Ten were entirely relieved in a short 
formity ; and of this number all of them, | have no doubt, are nearly if 
not quite well at this moment. The remaining cases were on 
only a few days since, but from the age of the patients, they being quite 
young, and the slight degree of deformity, there can be no question 
that the feet will be brought to their tion in a few weeks. 

One of my patients was a young man in his 20th year, who came to the 
Goon! a congenital varus of a very ag- 
gravated kind. “ left foot was completely inverted, so that the toes 
pointed to the hollow of the right foot. The sole was oe a 
ward at the toes, y assumed a lateral position towards 
heel. The patient walked upon a cushion of thickenéd integu 
formed over what should have been the su surface of the outer 
tarsal and metatarsal bones.” The tendo-Achillis and the tendon of the 


tibialis anticus were divided on the 22d of Feb., 1840, but no extension 
was made till March 3d, on account of an old ulcer on the outer ankle ; 
the extension was removed the next day, and not renewed till the 13th, 
and was continued till May 8th. The position of the foot at that time 
was greatly improved, and the obstacle to a cure seemed to be the 
rigid state of the tendo-Achillis, which was again divided and extension 


been painful, and bas always been performed with ease. has not, 


, been i , and did the pa- 
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of his foot with a common boot, treading with great ease and firm- 
ness, and was discharged “well” on the 3ist. 
in has in 
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advised by the French operators, soon a operation, the pa- 
tient suffered severely fur the first twenty-four hours, and passed a sleep- 
less night. Since that time I have not extended the limb till the exter- 
nal wound has completely healed ; in yb way the suffering is avoided, 
nor is there apparently any loss of time, for foot has in these cases 
come down quite as soon as in the one where the extension was earlier 
applied. In the case in which | divided the hamstring tendons, no at- 
tempt was made to extend the limb till sixteen days after the aman Ho on 
account of inflammation in the sheath of the biceps, and yet the 

was able floor in six weeks 


shuld sy, what come wader my 
Ist. That the of tenotomy, when it is proper to be done at 
all, may be with safety apon patients of ry any age, 


though it is ly to afford greater and more speedy relief in propor- 


su 
sna That it is important in it to make the external incision as 
math ‘Pat ex , as in this way in tion is less likely to occur. 


cil bed That the patient, if the deformity has been in any de- 
suitable springs, that will keep in 
at the same time counteract of 


LOW SPIRITS. 
{Communicated for the Boston Medica] and Surgical Journal.) 


J. W. Wap, Earl of Dudley, exhibited a salutary example of the 
solicitude atiendant on what are called “ eminent situations. Consider- 
red,” he he desired to se- 
cure a position, yet apprehended being placed in one which might 
be regarded subordinate. With joa, opinion of parliamentary repu- 
of soguicing &, 0nd feared, bie would be no- 
i to laziness. Anxious to fulfil his friends’ expecta- 
tions, he dreaded disapprobation. He was for 32 years Bishop Lan- 
daff’s intimate and correspondent. His letters bear marks of intellec- 
tual, moral character, strong sense ; acute, candid observation ; original, 
deep reflection, lively imagination, knowledge of books and men, rarely 


atellectual energy, contempt for idle indulgent life ; deep, at 
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sense, constancy in friendship, gratitude for kindness and benefits, warm 
affection and esteem for real friends, considerateness to dependents and 


authority and the son’s obligations. | 
He wrote, May 20, 1822. hear you complain of 


June 17th. In spite of most rigid, undeviating temperance, 
this bie let character, alternately depressed 

er this his letters a new x y 

and religious principles shone brighter. 

* June 28, 1822. 1 am better, still sadly low and incapable of effort ; 
nothing I so much dread. The attack has been coming on some time. 

Had I been aware of its nature, 1 might have guarded against its 


1 recollect what ity | enjoy. 1 seem transplanted beyond 
reason or comfort. Now and then I en ng 


friend, as compassion to an unhappy fellow creature. My situation is 
horrible. What is to become of 1 

resist my mind’s constant agitation. Sleep a 
alone enabled me to go through the day. 1 am weary, yet unable to 


Me duly 4th. I have not yet been able to form any plan. | Your kind- 
ness does me good; it seems inconsistent with existence of any 
foundation for my anxieties. | | 


habitual ; 1 am more convinced that | have bid adieu to happiness. By 
sudden, copious infusion, existence has been embittered. | seem con- 
demned to pass the rest of my days in perpetual pain. If it were con- 
solation, as has been said, to have companions in misfortune,® | might 
consider that immense superiority of genius and accomplishments has not 
saved others from errors, humiliation, enemies’ taunts, friends’ disap- 
pointments, self-disapprobation, from opportunities misused and advan- 


I had such anxiety, nervousness, irresolution, despondency, with disor- 
dered stomach, life was loathsome to me. 
quite under | tormenting | vain 
reason tells me my view of unpleasant circumstances is exaggerated. 
Regret, apprehension seize me ; | am unfit; 
my e error is constantly before me. I am ashamed of what I feel 
gay. 

2d. let me see not so much out of kindness to a 

* July 6th. Z less from extreme agitation, which at intervals 
was almost intolerable ; despondency, conviction of the immutability of 
condition, on me. distress is less acute, because 
bin fom his sad eidom His lndvete compat 
con of his sitzation with that which he has quitted, not in ‘his own favor; thus his melancholy te can- 
eld by fronpoct dedore bis af ble balploen, deusriod, unvertained, distressed fomily. 


thrown away. I dare not all I feel. I am almost 
tages y express 


overw 
“July 8th. Lbave not experienced the last twenty-four hours such 
scale inal distress as tortured me for many preceding days. | dread 
its recurrence in all its violence, to its cessation | cannot - Sach 
wounds must leave scars, from time to time to open again and become as 
inful as ever. July 6th, 1 was so nervous and distressed | could 

ly enter my friend’s room. R., whose gloom is almost es heavy as 
mine, is still very agreeable. It is dishonest in the Quarterly to. puff 
Dr. Reid’s book on nervous diseuses. if any branch of the public ad- 
ministration were as infamously jobbed as the reviews, it. must fall a 


victun. 

July Sth. I had my carriage at the door this morning. The idea 
of I cannot endure it. It is ridicu- 
lous weakness, J can’t help. nothing in reference to me; I am 
Joly Lith. My pight was sleepless and agitated, this day deplorable, 

“ July 11 night was i i 
Most have: thovegh to my mind's texture. 
Self-reproach increases ten-fold every other suffering. Among many 


deeper than before. But, comparative tranquillity has succeeded a vio- 
lent paroxysm. | trust, under Providence, to time and patience for re- 
lief. While A.’s life was threatened, he found time, attention and 
calmness to offer consolation to me.” ) 
Afier a few days of gleams of hope, then gloom and nervous agitati 
to Buxton or London, but was long undetermined which. He left 
London. But he wrote next from . 


5 


Buxton. The journey helped to sustain me under those causes of 
tress which have been pressing on my mind, and under shame 
the scenes | made witness. 

cile to m I will try to be less sorry for what passed 


“ July 23d. 1 again thank you for your delicate kindness in 
my strange waywardness, and in endeavoring to 

and remorse its recollecti would produce, ‘May my pain stove for 


il 

| 


i phs over 
then experience gradually extinguishes - The best of life 


tiled with you, aud put you to inconvenience. I have behaved most 
, foolishly about my visit, and allowed my nerves and fancy to get the 
better of my reason and opinion. Ascribe it to sickness of body and 
heart, ofien threatening to overwhelm me. Your friendship supports 
me. 


and motive. I will try not to abandon myself to inaction and des- 
“ Aug. 23d. I am tolerably well. 1 will use all means that reason 


few weeks of snlfering were succeeded by years of heslth and 
heppiness.—A detailed record made by 20 intelligent an historian of his 
own sufferings, thus relieved, must solace other persons so afflicied.—He 
died March 6, 1833, having been entirely withdrawn from society nearly 
a year before on account of his altered mental condition, attributed to 

ysical disease; A formation of his brain appeared, which seemed in 
solution of his last illness. 

What incentive to a wise, commendable course of life is contained in 
man’s liability to such reflections, which are likely to recur with pangene 


SURPRISING RECOVERY FROM THE EFFECTS OF OPIUM. 


we treatment in the following case of poisoning is somewhat different 
that adopted in a case recorded by Dr. Barratt, of Middletown, 
Ct., at page 197 of the 14th volume of this Journal; but both cases 
furnish evidence of what may at such times be accomplished by a steady 
perseverance in the use of appropriate means. We sowrene we 
cet, as reported by J. B. Harrison, Esq., Surgeon, of Manchester, 
Caroline Mercy, et. 32, was brought ‘into the Manchester Royal 
Grmary on the 16th of June, 1699, at half past 3, P. M. On admis- 
sion was in a state of complete insensibility, so that it was impossible, 


and the countenance presented that peculiar 

expression, which is so characteristic of the influence of opium ; the 

breathing was very considerably embarrassed ; the inspirations and expi- 

rations being separated by an ecenties tate interval, and accompanied 
she we pt to bed 

was put to bed Mr. Gaskell introduced the stomach- 


the rattle louder, and the surface 
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habitual cheerfulness! What support do they derive, when in ware 
their history, occasions for self-condemnation fail to present themselves 
‘¢ The stream of life, down which we go, would be clear and smooth 
enough, were it not for the dirt and obstacles we ourselves throw into it.” 
_ 

signs of uneasiness ; nor was any effect produced by the sudden affu- 
mach about two ¢ 

quarts of water, 
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be conveniently withdrawn. Large sinapisms were then placed down 
the back, but ‘she appeared, notwithstanding, to get gradually worse ; 
the respiration became more difficult, the lividity greater, and the pulse 
et fll, and slightly rogue. Boiling water was now applied to the 
feet and legs, which had the effect of increasing, for a time, both the 
power and requncy of the respirations, the benefit was only of a 

transitory e 
about quarter past four, Mr. Gaskell thought it desirable to assiat 
the expodiout planed lnge on che 
ex : He a on 
| abdomen, and by this means maintaining his hold, endeavored to solicit : 

This did not, however, give him so 
much assistance as he had expected, and he was therefore induced to 
abandon it, after a short trial. He then placed a similar plaister on each 
side of the thorax, by which he was able to command a more decisive 
effect : he thus, with the assistance of the man-nurse, alternately raised 
plan was productive of some amendment ; the lividity diminished, and 
the natural muscular efforts were more frequent and apparent; the as- 
sistance was adapted as carefully as possible to the indications of nature. 
arms e 

At about five o’clock I came to Mr. Gaskell’s assistance. At this 
period the temperature of the body had become considerably reduced, 
and the conjunctiva had lost its injected character. | remember the pa- 
was the impression of both Mr. Gaskell myself, that our patient 
could not survive long. The lips were of a livid color; the expression 
of the countenance altogether cadaverous, and the rattle in the throat had 
now excite the sli movement, so that, at this time, we were al- 
most disposed to desist from further efforts. The circumstance, however, 
that whilst our exertions lasted, they were evidently productive of ad- 
vantage, never suffered us to abandon them for long together. 

In pursuing these attempts to maintain the respiration by artificial 
means, we had finally laid aside the use of plaisters, having our hands 
placed on the margin of the chest, and our fingers curved round the 
cartilages of the ribs. Situated on each side of the bed, with our faces 
turned towards the feet of the patient, we could thus easily enlarge the 
capacity of the thorax by approximating the ribs, at the same time that 
By a steady continuance of our exer- | 
tions, we had t pleasure seeing a gradual improvement in our patient, 
and towards six o'clock the pulse had acquiged the hard jerk which is 
commonly felt when the system is under the influence of opium. 

mae after six o'clock, indications of returning sensation were 
evinced by occasional spasmodic quiverings of the muscles of the chest 
and abdomen. These spasmodic movements resembled the actions 
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ference, however, that they became more frequent and prolonged at each — 


time that they were renewed. 
A little after seven o’clock she raised her eyelids, and, at the same 


Sab een At the conclusion of our exertions, the cartilages of the 
ribs were slightly everted, and the cuticle removed in places by the una- 
voidable chafing of the hands. 

June 17.- It was found that she had becn kept out of bed all night, 
which scarcely appeared necessary, and was, indeed, contrary to instruc- 

compla shooting pains in ; the pupils were less con- 
tracted ; the abdomen was pai and tender to the touch. She was 
directed to take linseed tea, and to have a poultice applied to the abdo- 
men. The state of the pulse was not ascertained, owing to the vesicated 
condition of the arms. 

‘18. The vomiting had abated, and the pain in the head was removed, 
though a feeling of lightness remained. bowels were opened by 
half an ounce of castor oil. 


ministration of twenty drops of laudanum, given every night at ; 
She also suffered much from the condition of her le woe teem 
verely scalded, especially on the posterior part, where they had been in 
contact with the hot water which had on the bed ; a superficial 
slough had formed on the dorsum of the left foot. On taking 2 full ia- 


y 
ration, and using means to rouse sensibility, such as forcibly striking the 
face and chest with a wet towel, and applying ammonia to the nostrils, 
in about half an hour from this period t esl th Be 
measure, ne Instead of lying prostrate on her back, she now 
lay on her side, and was enabled to breathe without assistance. We 
then caused her clothes to be put on, and the vesicated parts being 

: dressed she was taken out of bed, and compelled to walk about the 
room. 

suspend our e to maintain apne oS uni- 
versally followed; the lips became more intensely livid, the suivations 
of the heart more feeble and irregular, and the respirations fewer, and 
accompanied with a louder rattle. On again resuming operations, the 
converse was also noticed. When the amendment became decided, and 
the sensibility returned, the rattle disappeared altogether ; and this took 
place without any mucous ns eine notwithstanding it was natural 
to suppose that a considerable quantity of mucus wes contained in the 
air-passages. The subject was fortunately very favorable for our mani- 
pulations scien tly lax to admit the 
easy the chest. course t region, 
from the situation of the liver, presented more difficulties to the operator 
on that side of the patient. As far as it could be done, we always 
waited for the natural indications of the act of inspiration, and paid 
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she complained of some pain at the sides of her chest, where 
a degree of ecchymosis was discovered ; a slight eruption, also, showed 
itself on the back, where the mustard poultices had been «ae The 
legs were healed after some difficulty ; and, on the 27th 
was discharged cured. 

The moral history of the eran ihe itself, possess some interest ; 
it is briefly as follows:—Her husband, who is a master plumber, failed 
about four years ago, since which time he had lived irregularly ; a cir- 
cumstance which caused her to be much distressed and dejected in 
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DIVISION OF TENDONS. 


Reapers will find an able communication from Dr. Hayward in to-day’s 


Journal. Encouragement may be derived from it by the young su 
who is desirous deformities and liberate which 


could not be otherwise than deeply interested in the result. Dr. Brown 
has spoken very decidedly upon the subject, and in the course of conver- 


the six cases of operation for 


spirits. About two years ago she | her _ went : 
with her mother, with whom she resided until the last two months; she 
then returned to her husband, who had promised an amendment, which, 
it seems, he did not keep. ee ee 
clothes, and was ashamed to go to her mother. 

On Sunday, the 16th of June, she sat down to. dinner at 1 o'clock, 
when, after a quarrel, she left the house and purchased sixpennyworth 
of laudanum, at four different shops. She says she obtained about 
dessert-spoonful for a penny, and drank it as she purchased it. She then 
went to a neighbor's Losin, ail can only recollect feeling heavy, and 
ee ee ee her. She is of feeble frame, and was in 
delicate health at the time of her admission. 

__ wholly useless. There is evidently an _ to _ 
in that an — has so eminently 
can be tota i with, by substitutin 8 treat- 
ment, 80 favorably spoke of “| Philadelphia. We ‘should like, exceed- 
sation, not lon re nted it quite impossible to achieve as muc 

Dr. Chase's by the tedious process of division 
of the contracted muscles. Dr. Hayward is the last man in the world to 
make an ane ene woant or cause a painful sensation that might have 
been avoided—and he has no confidence in the universal adoption of the 
new kind of mechanical surgery, that p to restore distortion of the 
paste den feet without cutting the tendons. Experience is the best of 

teachers. 


pages by Dr. Dix, are re-published, without giving credit to this Journal. 
presumed that all this happened through inadvertency, and not with 
an intention of doing any injustice. So many have set the law of courtesy 
at defiance, of late, in this respect, that we cannot refrain from expressing 
those feelings of regret which are actually felt on making these kind of 
discoveries. We have no disposition to be whining over wrongs of the 
character here referred to—nor do we intend to be unforgiving towards an 
agreeable acquaintance, even if he should transfer occasionally, unacknow- 
ledged, entire pages into his own literary messenger ; still, since fair play 
is a jewel, why not live up to the requirements of a system which has 
received the sanction of all denomination of editors—giving credit for 
whatever is borrowed. ; 


Surgical Examinations at Albany.—One day in each week seems to 
have been set apart by the Faculty of the Albany Medical College for 
surgical examinations, advice and operations. Cases most singular and 
anomalous are obviously accumulating there from a distance. This unex- 

ted concentration of professional business, which must necessarily, we 
conceive, be chiefly gratuitous, calls for the organization, of a hospital, 
_ commensurate with the resources and well-known philanthropy of the 
citizens of the capital of the powerful State of New York. follow- 

, amongst others, was presented in the early part of December :—An 
individual was introduced before the class, who curiously ey ape the 
efforts and the power of nature, under certain circumstances,to sustain 
and repair formidable injury of the vital organs. Sixteen years 
while attempting to lift some heavy burden, to use his own language, 
felt something give way within his breast. At the end of three or four 
months ana burst externally, between the ribs on the right side of 
the breast, and through the opening air from the lungs passed out freely, 
and could be expelled with sufficient force to extinguish a candle at the 
distance of three or four inches. For eight years this communication re- 
mained open. The lung is now evidently unfitted for the purpose of re- 
spiration, which is chiefly performed by the lung of the opposite side. 


Dublin Dissector.—Messrs. Langley of New York, have sent on a 
cimen of their new and im ra, edition of the Dublin Dissector, 
Robert Watts, Jr., M:D., Professor of Anatomy in the College of Ph 
cians and Surgeons in that city. Theclaims of this valuable guide should. 
not be overlooked: so essential are elementary anatomical ks to the 
of students, that when they are ig good, their praises ought to 
be roclaimed far and wide. As Dr. Watts holds a chair at an institution 
which was once occupied five years by our humble self, we are disposed 
to look after him pretty closely, and therefore lay aside the Dublin Dis- 
sector for deliberate examination, before giving a more extended notice. 


Formidable Abdominal Tumor.—A case is detailed in the American 
Medical Library, by John S. Rohrer, M.D., of Philadelphia, quite re- 
— - its history. —— it to say, one after the death of the pa- 
tient, a lady 57 years o »atumor weighing forty-five pounds was 
dissected from the Wicked from the front to 
the back surface; twenty-one inches the apex to the base, and nine 
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throagh the centre—having been fifteen years in forming. A large 

ion of it was hard and intermixed with matter. 
. Rohrer gave it as his opinion that it partook of the scirrhous, lardaceous, 
mammary, medullary and hematoid forms, all combined. 


Medical Convention of Ke .—On the 22d of Nov., 1839, the phy- 
sicians of North Eastern Kentucky held a meeting at Washington, and 
among other resvlutions adopted the pers — 

“ Resolved, That this Association respectfully urge upon the physicians 
of Kentucky the expediency of forming district and county societies for 
the promotion of medical science ; and, also, that a State Convention be 
held in Frankfort, on the second Monday in January, 1841, for aie. 
pose of nizing a State Medical Society.”— Western Journal of 


On the Employment of Lactate of Iron. By MM. Geis and Conrs. 
— After stating some objections to the preparations of iron in common use, 
the authors give their reasons for supposing that the lactate of the pro- 
toxide of iron is superior to all other ferruginous preparations. 
are that lactic acid is universally distributed throughout the body; and 
that all authors have endeavored to administer iron in the form most easily 
soluble in the gastric juice. Berzelius, Tiedemann and Gmelin, Dumas, 
Leuret and Lassaigne, have shown that the gastric juice has sufficient 
lactic acid to account for its dissolving property. They find that the most 
useful preparations of iron are those most soluble in lactic acid and the 
reverse, and therefore consider it ble that iron after administration is 
converted into lactate of iron. us they were led to give the lactate 


direct. 

M. Bouillaud and other members of the Academy administered this 
preparation in twenty-one cases of anemia and chlorosis; but tp 
they speak favorably of it, it did not appear to them to any 
cided advantage over other soluble preparations of iron.—Bud. de I’ Acad. 


absence of Menstruation. By M. wo- 
ways enjo » much you in a 
an ot in whom all the feminine doniian were well developed, cates 
in the whole course of her life had any discharge at all similar to the 
menses. She never had fuor albus, or any abnormal congeeanens dis- 
charges or sweats, to compensate for the want of the usual monthly se- 
cretion. It is added that the sexual appetite was present, but that she 
never had borne children. M. Kruger-Hansen, from this single imperfect 
case, draws the conclusion that the menstrual discharge is not absolutely 
ane woman. It is obvious, however, that, before such a conclu- 
sion could be drawn, it would be necessary to ascertain whether all the 
organs were present, and well developed. The omission of this renders 
the case incomplete.—Graefe’s and Walter’s Journal. 


Ceolocynth Oil, a Substitute for Croton Oil in Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
By M. G. Jansitt.—Dr. Janelli mentions that he has found the oil of 


e 
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colocynth a valuable and cheap succedaneum for croton oil, as an external 
application in neuralgic affections, but especially in sciatica. He relates 
in detail three cases of its efficacy in sciatica, and three in cases of rheuma- 
tism. After frictions with the oil, the patients generally fell asleep, so much 
were their sufferings alleviated, and in a few days ened 


as to be enabled to return to their usual avocations.— 


Congestion of the Kidneys.—Dr. Watson reported the case of a sailor 
who entered i. hospital for retention of urine without stricture. On 
passing the catheter, no urine was found in the bladder; high febrile ex- 
citement ensued, the bowels became tympanitic, and the patient died two 
days after admission. On autopsy, both kidneys were found enlarged, 
and studded in their external surface with numerous spots of coagula. Dr. 
W. had never met with a similar case.—N. Y. Jour. of Med. and Surg. 


Danish Medical Statistics.—In the Danish Medical Library for January, 
February and March, of the present year. there are — extracts from 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of Health for 1839. The first is an 
account of the prevailing diseases in Denmark, with the exception of Laa- 
land and Falster, during the year 1838. These are smallpox, scarlet fe- 
ver, measles, catarrhal complaints, typhus, which has been very prevalent, 
rheumatic fever, puerperal fever, psora, syphilis, croup and hooping cough, 
which last, after an abeence of six years, rorkecis 998g among persons 
of all ages in the Faroe Isles. We are also in that in the same year 
(1838) 18,813 persons were vaccinated in the whole kingdom for the first 
time, and 1052 were re-vaccinated. That in Iceland 4S1 were vaccinated 
for the Grst time, and 647 were re-vaccinated. © 

The tables of births and deaths are not very precise. The number of 
accidental deaths and suicides, strangely enough united together, was 
514.— Bibliothek fur Laeger. 


Medical Miscellany.—Dr. J. F. Duffie, of Philadelphia, is in the field 
asa successful operator for strabismus.—Dr. Joseph T. Pitney, of Auburn, 
N. Y., has recently tied the subclavian artery of a lady,-éor an aneurism, 
with most perfect success. The patient is said to have been restored to 
health.—Both smallpox and varioloid are to be exceeding] 

of New York, and exte ing thomoaives inte the 


is now living in Greenfield township, Gallia Co., Ohio, in fine health and 
spirits. 
Earatum.—On page 301, line 25, for soles read toes. 


Maanizp,—At Chicago, Ill, John W. Eldridge, M.D., to Miss 8. E. Hough- 
ton, of Montpelier, Vt 


Stephen Bond, 24, eon of Dr. Stephen Bond, 


Nember of deaths in Boston for the week ending Dec. 19, 36.—Males, 16—females, 20. Stillborn, 4. 
or 6—lung l—dysentery, 1—ty 
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Medical 
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